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is, however, entitled to praise, and many of his figures are inter- 
esting, while the general conclusion of one who has given the 
problem so much attention is itself entitled to some weight. The 
same criticism is applicable, in less degree, to Professor Bemis's dis- 
cussion of the latest electric-light reports, where again many valu- 
able statistics are given. An appendix to this essay suggests the 
relative economy of human energy as the true basis for comparison 
of electric-light statistics ; but where the private ownership of a fran- 
chise is the source of large private profits, the engineering question 
of comparative effort is, for the moment, unimportant as compared 
with the question of comparative charges. 

Professor Parsons furnishes a brief essay on the legal aspects of 
monopoly, and an interesting comparison of the telephone service 
and charges of different countries and cities, which is not likely to 
remove the popular impression that the charges of our own telephone 
monopolies are exorbitant. Dr. West's article on municipal fran- 
chises in New York is admirable ; and this, with Professor Bemis's 
two essays on gas and street railways, deserves more comment than 
can be given in a brief review. The final essay is a summary of the 
views of the editor on the general problems of ownership and control. 

The book leaves no impression of finality, and will not convince 
many persons of the desirability of public ownership, as opposed to 
public control, though some of the arguments are presented with 
great force. This, however, is of slight importance, in comparison 
with the valuable service the book will render in increasing the 
body of public sentiment against any further abuse of the rights 
of the inhabitants of our large cities in the granting of franchises. 
Professor Bemis recognizes that this educational process will be 
gradual and that persistent and public-spirited effort will long be 
necessary, whatever method of reform is to be adopted. Any 
difference of opinion regarding the ultimate solution of the ques- 
tion should not interfere with the united action of all public-spirited 
men in taking the preliminary steps. jj q Emery 

Bowdoin College. 

The Principles of the Law of Public Corporations. By Charles 
B. Elliott, Ph.D., LL.D., Judge of the District Court of Min- 
nesota. Chicago, Callaghan & Co., 1898. — lxxxiii, 364 pp. 

Students of the law of public, and particularly of municipal, 
corporations in the United States have long felt the need of a work 
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which, while giving the existing law in considerable detail, should at 
the same time be devoted mainly to a consideration of those general 
principles, a knowledge of which is necessary to a comprehension of 
our municipal institutions. The practicing lawyer has for many 
years had his Dillon ; and now the student of municipal government 
has the satisfaction of knowing that he, too, has been provided for. 

Judge Elliott's work is characterized both by thorough legal knowl- 
edge — an acquaintance with all the important decisions — and by 
the ability to see that what may be the actual law in this country is 
not in all cases the proper basis for a sound municipal system. He 
has also made more of a study of the history of English and American 
local institutions than is usually the case with American authors 
writing books to be bound in sheep, and hence to occupy a place 
on the shelves of distinctively law libraries. Judge Elliott has chosen 
as his subject " public," rather than " municipal," corporations, and 
on that account has treated not merely of cities, but also of all other 
public corporations. Inasmuch as almost all our local areas are at 
the present time incorporated, his work really deals with the law of 
American local government, so far as that is found in the reported 
decisions of the courts. 

The arrangement of the material is, as a rule, happy ; although it 
may be doubted whether Book III, on "The Mode and Agencies 
of Corporate Action," might not more logically have preceded 
than followed Book II, on "The Powers of Public Corporations." 
It is also to be regretted that comparatively little attention has 
been given to the problems of municipal organization, considered 
from the theoretical point of view. Perhaps, however, such a com- 
plaint is ungracious, inasmuch as the purpose of the work is dis- 
tinctly and avowedly legal. F, j # Goodnow. 

La Conception juridique de /'/tat. Par X. S. Combothecra. 
Paris, Librairie de la Socie"t£ du Recueil Ge'ne'ral des Lois (L. 
Larose, Directeur), 1899. — 185 pp. 

This is a clean-cut, closely reasoned presentation of the idea of the 
state from the juristic point of view. It is a work of science, in the 
purest sense of the word, and for the most part of exact science. 
No effort is wasted in appeals to the aesthetic faculty of the reader ; 
the intellect alone is called into play by the book, and in some parts 
the play has to be of an extremely active type, in order to follow the 
author. The general style of the work suggests that of Hobbes in 
the Leviathan, where chapter after chapter of sheer definition car- 



